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Che Bones of Ben Aekhbt, an Egyptian King of the 
Chird Dynasty. 


From archeological data, it appears that Hen Nekht ruled 
over Egypt in the Third Dynasty, about 4000 B. C. His tomb, 
with its contents of bones and pottery, was discovered last 
season near Girgeh, by Mr. John Garstang, to whom my thanks 


are due for permission to publish these remarks before they 
are included in the official report, which will appear later 
through the aid of the Egyptian Research Account. 

The bones of Hen Nekht are interesting, not only because 
he is by far the earliest known king whose remains have been 
found, but because they are the first which can with any cer- 
tainty be dated as belonging to the Third Dynasty. They pro- 
claim him to have been a man of unusual height. His stature 
probably exceeded 1870 millimetres, while the average stature 
of later and pre-historic Egyptians was 1670 millimetres. The 
proportions of his long bones to one another -were such as 
characterize negroid skeletons, a condition frequently observed 
in the pre-historic period, and commonly in the later period of 
the early empire. The skull was very massive and capacious, 
and extraordinarily broad for an Egyptian, the cranial index 
coming almost within the bounds of brachycephaly. Its fea- 
tures agreed more closely with those of dynastic than with 
those of pre-historic skulls. 
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We turn now to history for the mention of an early Egyp- 
tian king of phenomenal stature. To such a king both 
Manetho and Eratosthenes allude. According to the former 
historian he was Sesochris, penultimate king of the Second 
(Thinite) Dynasty; according to the latter he was Momcheiri, 
first king of the Third (Memphite) Dynasty. It is in the high- 
est degree probable that these are two names of one and the 
same king. The view I here offer seems to solve many diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Randall-MaclIver’s measurements make it probable that 
from the late pre-historic times onward, a people distinguished 
by broader heads, longer noses, and other characters, gradually 
made their way and became absorbed into the long-headed 
population of This and its neighborhood. These broader- 
headed people formed the ruling class of the earliest dynasties. 
According to history and tradition they founded Memphis, and 
doubtless multiplied there. By the Third Dynasty, according 
to Manetho, they began to build houses of hewn stone, and 
probably they constructed the earliest Egyptian pyramids. 
They developed at Memphis a remarkable school of sculpture, 
soon producing the most life-like wooden statue of a man that 
has ever been made; he, too, was broad-headed. Up to the 
time of Hen Nekht, the broader-headed line of kings styled 
themselves Thinite, and continued to be buried near This, in 
conformity with the ancient tradition of the people with whom 
they had come into contact. In the end, however, Memphis 
outvied This, and kings who succeeded Hen Nekht began to 
forsake the simple Thinite burials for the pyramids of Saq- 
qarah, Gizeh, and Abousir. Thus Hen Nekht may be consid- 
ered in name and culture to be of the Third, or Memphite 
Dynasty; but, by his burial near This, came to be regarded as 
belonging to the previous Thinite Dynasty. 

The broader-headed race above mentioned is commonly 


thought to have arrived first in the Nile Valley at Koptos 
(Quft) from Punt, a land sacred to the later Egyptians, the sit- 
uation of which it is conjectured was near Somaliland and the 


opposite coast. There is, however, some geological evidence 
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to show that the Red Sea extended in historic times through 
the lakes near to Ismailia. Accordingly the people of Punt, 
wandering northward from their home along the shores of the 
Red Sea, could conceivably have made their way with ease to 
the Nile Valley, nearer Memphis. It is, however, not less 
probable that Asia rather than Punt was the home of this 
broader-headed race. The earlier dynastic Egyptians used the 
Babylonian seals and the Babylonian cubit. To Asia and Cen- 
tral Europe we are wont to look for the broader-headed people. 
Moreover, according to the Greek legend,* Memphis was 
~ *¥Cf. Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, 1. 217. 

founded by the marriage of Memphis, daughter of the Nile, 
with Epaphus, who, born of the Grecian Io (Isis), was carried 
off when a babe to Syria, and brought back by his mother to 
Egypt. 

Man — Oct. Cuas. S. Myers. 


Egyvtian CZutting-out Tools. 


Tue use of special tools for cutting out textile fabrics has 
not yet been recognized in Egypt, nor perhaps elsewhere. 
When we notice the very elaborately made clothing of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and later, and when we handle the ex- 
quisitely fine linen, it is obvious that there must have been 
some efficient means of cutting out such materials. So far as 
we know shears or scissors are of Italic origin, and were quite 
unknown in the East until Roman times; therefore some form 
of knife must have been used as we now use scissors. 

A peculiar class of knife, marked here 9 to 13, has long been 
known in museums; it is common, and appears to have been a 
personal tool and not a trade tool, as it is found singly in 
graves along with the tweezers, the mirror, and other personal 
objects. The cutting edges are at A-A (called here the main 
edge) and B-B (called here the butt edge); the remainder of 
the outline is smooth and rounded, suitable for holding in the 


hand. 
As to the use of it we may set aside leather cutting, as the 
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tool for that is often shown on the monuments, and wasa 
short axe-like blade set in a rounded block of wood; the thin- 
ness of some of these knives, moreover, is quite unsuited for 
so tough a material as leather. The form is, however, admir- 
ably adapted for cutting textiles; the slant of the main edge 
enables the hand to grasp the stem clear of the cutting board. 
The narrow ends of the main edge, especially in 11 and 13, 
enable the user to see clearly the position of the cut. 

The butt edge is a further evidence of its use; for in thus 
slicing textiles, tough threads, or some not well cut, would 
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drag, especially in narrow gores; in such case a rocking cut 
with the butt edge would be required to cut through them. 

If we once recognize the use of these tools we may see other 
examples of the cutting-out tool in earlier times. 

No. 1 is a copper tool with a main edge on each side of the 
top; while all the rest of the length and the butt was smoothed 
for holding. This belonged to a domestic of King Zer, of the 
First Dynasty, about 4700 B. C. 

No. 2 is a similar knife of copper; bought in Egypt, locality 
unknown. Both 1 and 2 are clearly not for ordinary cutting, 
as of meat, but are suited for outline cutting on a board. 
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No. 3 is the usual type of copper knife of the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty, here given to show how the cutting-out knives 4 and 5 
have been specialised by only forming the edge where it can 
cut on a board while held in the hand. None of these have 
butt edges, but were set in wooden handles. 

Nos. 6 and 7. The butt edge, for chopping through threads, 
comes into use at this point, and the main cutting edge is more 
curved and thrown back. 

Nos. 8and9. The width of the blade seems to have been 
felt to be a disadvantage in seeing the end of the cut; so the 
main edge was brought forward and ended below in a point or 
-=hook in advance of the handle. This type begins probably in 
the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Dynasty. 

Nos. 10,11 and 12. Thetype is very common in the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. The butt edge was widened more and more. 

No. 13. Lastly, in the Nineteenth Dynasty the butt edge 
projects in two points at the sides. “After this date the form 
seems to have passed out of use. What cutting-out tool was 
used between 1100 and 300 B. C. we do not yet know. 

This whole class of outline cutters for use on a board should 


be worked out in other countries for comparison. Perhaps 


some anthropologist will follow this new type elsewhere. 
Man — Oct. W. M. Furnpers Petrie. 


The Royal Combs at Hbydos. 


Recent Babylonian discoveries have challenged the primacy 
of Egyptian civilization. There is not, however, the same 
continuity of record in Mesopotamia as there is in Egypt. 
There was atime when scholars were apt to look askance at 
everything which antedated the Greek historians, and the first 
three dynasties were considered as a tissue of fables. The last 
two years have seen wonderful discoveries in Egypt, for the 
tombs of the kings at Abydos have been opened, and the treas- 
ures which have been found place us face to face with the be- 
ginnings of history. Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie describes the 
recent discoveries in the current issue of Harper’s Monthly 
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Magazine. He says that the oldest record of human history is 
the statement that ten kings reigned at Abydos in Upper 
Egypt during a period of 350 years before Mena, who has 
usually been considered as the founder of the first dynasty. 
In reality these earlier kings were the real founders of the 
Egyptian state, and we now know not only their name, but are 
able to obtain some idea of their mode of life and the culture 
which they attained. The date which Dr. Flinders Petrie as- 
signs to the pre-dynastic kings is from 4900 to 4800 B. C., and 
the names of the four whose tombs have been examined are 
given as Ka, Zeser, Narmer and Sam. Among the remarkable 
finds were a carved slate slab showing King Narmer smiting 
his enemy, an ebony tablet, a bar of gold, gold jewelry, includ- 
ing bracelets, and a royal sceptre. The oldest group of jew- 
elry in the world is undoubtedly the four bracelets of the 
Queen of King Zer (4715 B. C.), which was discovered with a 
portion of the mummy in a hole ina wall. This is 2000 years 
earlier than any other jewelry thus far identified. The brace- 
lets show a wonderful perfection in the soldering of the gold. 
In no case can the joint be detected with a magnifying glass, 
either by color or a burr edge. The proof that solder was 
used is in the inside of the ball buttons, where a wire shank is 
joined in and not hammered in one piece; the wire is ham- 
mered and not drawn. 

It is surprising that this valuable jewelry should have been 
found, as the king’s tomb was repeatedly plundered. It is 
probable that one of the looters thrust this fragment of the 
mummy into the hole in the wall, intending to return at some 
subsequent period and remove it. The bracelets show the 
turning point in the development of Egyptian art, the finest 
bracelets being formed of alternate plaques of gold and tur- 
quoise, each surmounted with a royal hawk. The turquoise 
plaques have a more archaic and lumpy form of hawk than do 
the gold pieces, and show that during a comparatively short 
period, little more than half a century, rapid crystallization in 
art took place, and at the end of his reign the forms are practi- 
cally identical with what continued for more than 4000 years 
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later. Dr. Flinders Petrie considers that this is comparable 
to the sudden fixation of the final forms which is seen in Greek 
art, where an interval of only forty years, between the time of 
the Persian war and the Parthenon, sufficed for the evolution 
from archaic work to the greatest perfection. 

Each of the royal tombs had two large tombstones, bearing 
the name of the king, and private tombs of all the court and 
domestics were placed around that of their royal master. 
They are nearly all built of brick, in most cases with a timber 
lining to the chamber, sunk in the ground. They were origi- 
nally roofed over with beams, matting andsand. They lie 
about a mile back from the Temple of Abydosand they were ex- 
cavated by the Egyptian Exploration Fund. It is possible that 
many of the objects found will pass into American possession. 
Dr. Flinders Petrie justly states that we now know far more 
about the civilization of these oldest known kings than we do 


about the Saxon kings of England, and the reality of the very 
earliest part of the history of the world is now placed beyond 
question by these discoveries. 


Excavations at Susa. 
By W. Sr. Cuap Boscawen. 


Tue discovery and decipherment of the ancient records of 
Chaldea have not only restored to us the earliest chapters of 
the history of the ancient inhabitants of the delta of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, but they have also revealed the fact that the 
adjacent lands were inhabited by civilized communities, con- 
temporary with the earliest dynasties of Chaldea. Among the 
nations who figure prominently in these early records, the 
most important is the kingdom of Elam, a State which was in 
contact, both offensive and defensive, with the oldest civic 
States of Babylonia. On a set of curious archaic clay stele in 
the British Museum,* which date probably about B. C. 4500, 
the viceroy of the city of Sipurra or Lagash, the modern Tel- 
lo, claims as his most important deeds that he placed the yoke 


*Babylonian Room, No. 4, 7, Case 2; B. M. No. 85, 977-980. 
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upon Numki, or Elam, Gisgal and Ukhu (Jokha) and Makat. 
From this period until the capture of Babylon, Elam figures 
prominently in the records of Chaldea. It must be remem- 
bered that Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon, was, prior to the 
fall of Ecbatana in B. C. 549, the ruler of the small State of 
Anzan, an Elamite province. 

These evidences of the antiquity of the ancient kingdom on 
the east of the Tigris, the capital of which was the city of Susa, 
lead archeologists to look anxiously for the time when explor- 
ations should be undertaken upon the great mounds which 
mark the ruins of the Elamo-Persian city. The site of Susa is 
situated in the fertile plain about twenty-five miles from the 
foot of the hills, and in the region watered by the upper 
streams of the Kerkhah or Uknu, the Dizful or Ididi, and the 
Upper Karun, the Ulai of the inscriptions, the Eulzos of the 
classics and Daniel (viii: 2-6). This plain, which stretched to 
the Tigris, where it is fringed with marshes, is, like that of 
Chaldea, of alluvial origin and immensely fertile. It was this 
fertile character, and its suitability for corn-growing, we shall 
see, which led to the foundation of the primitive settlement 
which afterwards became the site of the city of Susa. 

The ruins of the city consist ot two great tumuli; the larger 
of the tumuli is about 1,500 metres in length and about 800 in 
its greatest width. The larger mound early attracted the at- 


tention of archeologists, and in 1851 Mr. Kennett Loftus made 
some excavations upon the site, and obtained inscriptions of 
the Achzemenian Kings. The mound was, however, thor- 
oughly explored in 1884-86 by M. Marcel Dieulafoy and his 
wife, who obtained from it the magnificent collection of Per- 
sian sculptures which are exhibited in the Susanian Saloons of 
the Louvre. It was then shown thatthe larger mound marked 


the site of the Apadanas of Darius and Artaxerxes Mnemon 


but no trace of any older remains were discovered. 

Loftus had obtained from his excavations several bricks, 
bearing inscriptions of Elamite Kings, who were contemporary 
with the Sargonide dynasty of Assyria (B. C. 721-625). The 
mention of the palaces of the Elamite Kings in the inscriptions 
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of Babylonia and Assyria show that royal residences had ex- 
isted, but it was concluded that these had been destroyed in 


the terrible vengeance wrought by Assur-bani-pal upon the 


city in B. C. 640, when, as he tells us, “he threw down, dug up 
and destroyed with fire,” the palaces, and desecrated the 
graves of the Elamite Kings. If any remains of the older city 
existed, they must be found in the smaller tumulus, which 
hitherto had not been explored. This mound is manifestly 
older than the Achzemenian Acropolis, and it was the site 
selected by M. de Morgan for his work during the years 


1898-1900. The mound rises to a height of nearly 100 metres 
above the plain, and is about 400 metres in length. M. de 
Morgan, who, during his directorship of the Gizeh Museum, 
had conducted such very successful explorations at Nagada 
and Dashur, commenced his work in 1897 upon thoroughly 
scientific lines. The great explorations of recent years at 
Troy, Mykene, and Lacish (7¢e/ Hesy) have shown that in these 


graves of ancient centres of civilization the law of stratifica- 
tion rules as in world ruins of the geologist, and to ascertain 
the various strata of which the mound is composed is the first 
task before any detailed researches can be made. To this end 
M. de Morgan proceeded to drive a series of tunnels into the 
mound at varying heights above the plain. The following 


table will best explain the result of these test works: 


TABLE SHOWING STRATA OF DEPOSITS. 


ABOVE BELOW NATURE OF DEPOSIT. 
BASE. SURFACE. 


Metres. Metres. 


Tunnel A eer’ — Level of plain; alluvial deposits of 
yellow soil and gravel. 


Tunnel B . Hand-made pottery, black and red 
decoration resembling pre-historic 
ware of Egypt; worked flints. 


Tunnel C Pottery of coarse type; hand-made 
worked flints; teeth of sickles sim- 
ilar to those found at Kahun in 


Egypt. 
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Tunnel D 16°80 Thick bed of cinders and carbon 
ash; worked flints, pottery, and 
bones all showing traces of fire; 
large vases with painted and 
linear decorations, both hand and 
wheel made; sickles in enormous 
quantities, teeth show bitumen, 
and some reset; stene mace-heads, 
similar to those found in Chaldea, 
but not sculptured. 


Flint sickles, mace-heads, and kiln- 
burnt bricks. 


Tunnel E ° Brickwork walls; wells with terra- 
cotta drain pipes. No writing on 
bricks. + 


Trench No 7 ‘ Remains of buildings; inscribed 
bricks of Elamite Kings; Anzan- 
ian city destroyed in B. C. 640; 
numerous inscribed bricks, cones, 
and sculptures of early Elamite 
and Babylonian rulers. 


2°0 Greco-Persian remains of the Arsa- 
cides. 
Surface. Arab and Persian pottery and coins. 


Here we have in this series of strata a wonderful panorama 
of the history of this site, stretching far back into the past, 
how far it is impossible to say. It is only with stratum E that 
Wwe may say we reach the historic age, and beyond that we 
have two older settlements, which have been destroyed. The 
discovery of the great deposits of flint teeth of sickles in strata 
C, D, Eis most important. Those were found in heaps, the 


wooden frames in which the teeth had been set having de- 
cayed in the long time. The history of the siteisclear. First, 
acamp occupied only during the harvest season, when the 


rich corn crop on the plain was harvested, later a town or set- 
tlement of wooden huts (D), which had been destroyed by fire. 
This settlement is similar to that found at Tel Hesy, or Lacish, 
by Dr. Bliss, and was succeeded in turn by a small town of 

+This deposit resembles the lowest stratum at Nippur, where similar re- 


mains were found at a depth of 19 metres below surface. See Hilprecht, 
“Old Babylonian Inscriptions,”’ part ii, p. 23. 
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brick-work, which in turn was replaced by a second town (E), 
similar to the lowest settlement at Nippur. How remote an 
age this primitive town is to be assigned to we cannot say. 
There is no trace of writing, and as writing was introduced 
from Chaldea during the earliest dynasties of Chaldea, the 
most ancient inscriptions found being written in the Sumerian 
language and scripts, we may say that this settlement must be 
prior to the advent of Chaldean influence. Now, the earliest 
Kings of Chaldea, Manishtu-irba, and the viceroys of Serpurra 
or Lagash, and the Kings of Kish, were all in contact with 
Elam, and writing was general and far advanced at that 
period, B. C. 4500, so this settlement must be long prior to that 
age. If we say B.C. 5000, what age are we to assign then to 
the lower strata D, C, B, in each of which there are indications 
of the settlement of a people possessing some elements of civ- 
ilization and art? They could make pottery first by hand only 
and then by aid of the wheel (D); they could decorate it with 
figures of birds and geometrical pattern, similar to the pre- 
historic races of Egypt, and they cultivated corn, and possibly 
other ‘cereals. The weapons were stone maces, similar to 
those found in Chaldea, but not sculptured like those from 
Nippur and Tel-lo, rather resembling those found by M. de 
Morgan in the prehistoric graves at Tepeh-Goulam and 
Poucht-é-Kouh. Similar weapons were found in large num- 
bers at Hieraconpolis in Egypt, and at Hu,etc. The earliest 
historic example of this primitive weapon is the mace of E- 
anna-du in the British Museum, and that of Mesilim, the son of 
Manishtu-irba, in the Constantinople Museum; but the Susa 
examples are more ancient. We may therefore reasonably as- 
sume that in Susa we have one of the oldest cities yet explored 
in the East, with a series of records extending throughout the 
historic ages far into the obscure regions of the prehistoric. 

To deal now with the historic periods; we have a mass of 
extremely valuable material, the whole of which was obtained 
from the layer of the Elamite or Anzanian city; although, as 
we shall see, many of the records are older than that city, and 
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have in some cases been removed from other sites, and prob- 
ably from older portions of the city. 

Mr. Boscawen gives an account of the various inscriptions 
discovered at Susa, and translates in full one of the most im- 
portant inscriptions yet recovered from Babylonia, asit affords 
a striking proof of the antiquity of Chaldean civilization. This 
inscription is more than 6000 years old, and shows a complete 
system of commerce, land estimated at corn value, and a cur- 
rency and system of weights based on the sexagesimal scale. 
This alone is a proof of long and continual usage. 


HieYear’s Exploration of Egypt. 


Various expeditions of German, English, American and 
French archeologists have been at work as usual during the 
winter months in Egypt. All have been to some extent suc- 
cessful; but for the moment attention chiefly centers itself 
upon the completion of Prof. Petrie’s exploration of the First 
Dynasty site at Abydos; and the discovery late in the season 
by Mr. J. Garstang of some long-sought royal tombs of the 
Third Dynasty. The various results may best be considered 
in the order of their historical sequence. 

At El Amrah, a few miles south of Abydos, Messrs. Wilkin 
and Randall-MacIver showed how the types prevailing in the 
pre-historic times, whether in the forms of vessels or materials 
employed, or in the construction of tombs, merge gradually 
into those which are known to have existed in the First 
Dynasty. They also found on a carved slate which is known 
as a type of the middle of the pre-historic age, an emblem in 
bas-relief so curiously resembling the general character of the 
hieroglyphs, though not identified with any particular one, 
that itis believed to be the earliest recorded example of the 
primitive writing. 

At Abydos Prof Petrie has continued his work of identifying 
the royal tombs of the First and Second Dynasty, despoiled by 
his predecessor, and so arranging the chronology of that time. 
But his search has been even more fruitful. In the tomb of 
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Zer, placed as Mena’s successor, and therefore the second king 
of Egypt, was found a female arm wrapped in its original 
cloth, which on being unrolled yielded a unique and valuable 
set of jewelry, with designs in gold, turquoise, lazuli and ame- 
thyst. These were restrung as found, and remain at Gizeh, by 
far the oldest and most perfect set of the ancient Egyptian 
jewels. A further example of the art of that reign was two 
lions in ivory. 

The handle of the royal land-measuring cord of King Den 
and two large stones inscribed with the name of Perabsen are 
also relics of importance; but the richest find comes from the 
tomb of King Khasekhemui. Here were found the royal 
sceptre, in good preservation, seven stone vases with gold 
covers, two gold bracelets and twenty copper dishes. 

A few years ago nothing was known of the beginning of 
Egyptian civilization; even the Fourth Dynasty, the age of the 
Pyramids, was looked upon as so far in the dim past that we 
could only marvel at its monuments. Yet here is light upon a 
time much older. We have the unique picture of an indigen- 
ous people developing through the pre-historic stage under the 
influence of slow, progessive change of nature. Their arts im- 
prove, their religion forms; they use pictures of familiar ob- 
jects to represent their thoughts and eventually to express 
them. At this stage a great Prince arises who gathers to- 


gether all the people as a nation, and their civilization has be- 


gun. He is truly the founder of their monarchy, and his 
name is handed down as such through thousands of years. It 
is obvious that nothing suggests an invasion and settling of 
conquerors; it may have been so, but it remains to be proved; 
had the pre-historic people been recognized as such from the 
outset, the title of New Race would not have been given to it; 
and that name seems to have been the origin of the theory. 
We have then before us an outline of Egyptian history down 
to the Second Dynasty. We note the changes of their arts, 
and are familiar with their forms and writings. Yet between 
this time and the Pyramid age existed a gap; massive gran- 
deur characterizes the latter, and delicate workmanship the 
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former. Of the intervening Third Dynasty nothing was 
known until the past winter, and much depended on the na- 


ture of its monuments to decide whether or not there had been 
at this stage a break in the continuity of the country’s history. 
Some years ago Prof. Petrie had pointed out the likely import- 
ance of a site lying northward in the desert from Abydos; and 
for last year, as director of the Egyptian Research Account, 
advised its exploration by that fund. Mr. John Garstang was 


again intrusted with the expedition. 

From El Alawniyeh, working slowly northward during the 
winter months, a pre-historic burial ground and two settle- 
ments of the same period were examined inturn. An undis- 
turbed burying site of the Old Empire yielded some results of 
interest, including a number of the curious “button” seals, 


which the explorer believes may have been the real ancestor 
of the scarab that in later times became so popular, and a set 
of alabaster vessels of rare quality with a long gold necklet 
and jewels, which remain in the museum at Cairo. 

Later in the season Mr. Garstang’s attention was called to a 
large construction described as an ancient fort, high up in the 
desert from Beit Khallaf, westward from Girga. The place 
had already been examined by a French archceologist, so it 
appears, and pronounced to be Greek; but the necessary con- 
cession having been obtained its excavation was commenced. 
A secret stairway revealed itself, and soon the name of Neter 
Kha, impressed upon the seal of a wine jar, made clear the 
importance of the discovery. This name was already known 


as that of the builder of the famous step pyramid at Saqquara, 
the oldest of those great monuments of early Egypt. 

From an adjoining mastaba, built in imitation of the step 
pyramid, came also a name new to history, Hen Khet, being 
the King apparently who succeeded the former. In the site 
around were large mastabas of the servants of these Kings; 


the plans of their tombs at once supplied the missing link with 


those of the earlier times. Meanwhile the excavation of the 
great tomb showed the stairway to descend under an arch— 
the earliest known—steeply into the sand, and to be protected 
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at intervals, portcullis-wise, by massive doors of stone. 
Eventually, at a depth of ninety feet from the surface of the 


mastaba, were found eighteen underground chambers, dis- 
turbed and plundered, yet filled with relics. 

At Naga Déy, on the opposite side of the river, Dr. G. A. 
Reisner has also achieved important results for the University 
of California, The period of his finds embraces all‘ those con- 


sidered above, with which his results work out in striking 


analogy and confirmation. In addition to a large set of ves- 
sels of alabaster, slate, diorite, and other stones, he has nearly 
twenty of the early stone cylinder seals, which are now at- 
tracting much attention; a gold seal with the name of Mena, 
and a gold pendant bearing the name sign of This. His gold 
jewels form a remarkable collection. 

At Abu Sir, still bearing on the Old Empire, Dr. H. Schafer 
and Dr. L. Borchardt, for the Germans, have continued their 
work on the site of the temples of Ra and of the Obelisk. The 
startling find is a great brick-built boat of Ra, on the south 
side of the temple; but of equal importance is their uncovering 
of traces of the inclined planes by which the buildings were 
constructed—confirming at last a much-abused theory. 

At Abu Roash, the director of the French Institute, M. 
Chassinat, has unearthed parts of statues of King Ra-ded-ef. 

At Thebes, Mr. Percy Newberry continues his untiring 
labors among the private rock tombs. The burying place of 
Rekhmara has not been found, but much valuable copying and 
exploration has been done. In the débris before one tomb 
were found three bronze dishes, perfect specimens of the art 
of their time, in each of which is an ox in the centre, so that 
when the bowl is filled the animal appears to be standing in 
the fluid and drinking from it. 

In the Fayoum, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have also con- 
tinued their regular labors, They have again been fortunate 
in the number of papyri found, but unhappily many will be 
unserviceable on account of the damp. With a view to escap- 
ing from this constant danger they have been inspecting a site 
in upper Egypt for next year’s work. 
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The official work of the department has been continued with 
conspicuous energy. At Karnak the fallen columns and those 
in danger have been removed and numbered, with a view to 
being rebuilt. At Thebes Mr. Carter has prepared for public 
view the three royal tombs of Thothmes I. and III. and of 
Amenhetep II. Mr. Carter’s schemes for the lighting of the 
tombs by electricity and the application of X-rays to the ex- 
amination of valuable mummies are commendable and op- 
portune. 

With regard to Philz and the effect of the new dam, it is to 
be feared that the island’s beauties and relics are doomed. 
The system of pinning and underpinning which is being car- 
ried out will save it for a time, but as surely as the water rises 
up its courtyard so surely must the structure sooner or later 
collapse like a pack of cards. At the museum itself a late ac- 
quisition, in addition to the share of excavation finds, is a 
large statue of Merenptah from Eshmunen. Of the catalogue 
the following sections are now completed: Bronze Vessels, 
Alabasters, Pottery, by Von Bissing; Egyptian Ostraka, by Dar- 
essy; CopticMSS., by Crum; Coptic and Byzantine Art, by 
Strygowski, and the Archaic Relics, by Quibell. 

Next year will probably see the removal of: the whole mu- 
seum, a priceless collection, to the new building on the Cairo 
side of the Nile, near to the older site. For students and offi- 
cials there is as yet little provision, but the lighting and pre- 
serving of the relics has been the object of much care. The 
design includes two rooms in the form of a T, each more than 
a hundred yards long. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Durinc the long wait which has been imposed upon us be- 
fore the firman could be obtained for new work, Mr. Macallister 
has been mainly occupied in preparing for publication a work 
descriptive of the recent excavations in southern Palestine. 
It is said that, in respect to the illustrations and otherwise, this 
book will be superior to those hitherto issued by the Fund. 
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Its publication is announced for an early day. Meanwhile I 
may anticipate to a slight degree the treatment of one subject 
of great interest. 

There were two results of the work at Tell-es Safi, Tell 
Sandahannah and vicinity, which raised new questions. One 
of these, already rather fully considered, was the great collec- 
tion of inscribed jar handles, the other was the collection of 
figurines of which several may be seen represented in the 
Quarterly for October, 1900. These were at first regarded as 
images of captives, but further research has changed that view 
and it is now thought that they are connected with vows or 
curses, Professor Wtinsch of Breslau thus speaks of the in- 


scribed stones and small figures in lead: 

“In spite of all /acuna, these stones furnish us with sufficient 
information to enable us to declare their general meaning. It 
was an ancient Greek practice for a man who conceived him- 
self to have suffered wrong to deposit a statement of the facts 
of the case in some sanctuary, thus making a sort of appeal to 


the god from whose inexorable justice he hoped to receive sat- 


isfaction. The existence of this custom is proved by number- 
less documents, the earliest of which is the papyrus of Arte- 
misia, dating, perhaps, from the third century B. C. (see 
Thompson’s ‘Handbook of Paleography,’ p.“119), which has at 
last been printed in the ‘Corpus Inscr. Attic.,’ App., p. xxxi. 
In this papyrus, which she deposited in the Temple of Serapis, 
Artemisia informs the god that the father of her children re- 
fused to see about the burial of their little daughter. ‘When 
he has done justice to me and to his children in this matter, 
then all shall be well; but should he do injustice to me and his 
children in this matter, then may Serapis and the other gods 
forbid that either his children shall bury him or that he shall 
bury his parents.’ And as in this case the appeal to Heaven 
works out into a curse on the sinner, so also in the Bruttian 
lead tablet (‘C.LA.,’ App., p. ix), on which a woman informs 
the goddess (probably Hecate) that she has been robbed, and 
the thief shall never have a quiet moment until she restores to 
the goddess what she has stolen. 
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“A whole collection of such lead tablets has been brought to 
light of late by the excavations in Cnidus. They were first 
published by Newton, in ‘A History of Discoveries at Halicar- 


nassus, Cnidus, and Branchide,’ Vol. II., part 2, p. 719, and 
lately in the ‘C. I. A.,’ App., p.x. The first of these tablets 
runs thus: 


“* A vow of Antigone to Demeter, Kore, Pluto, and to all the 
gods and goddesses of Demeter'’s court. If I have given 
poison to Asclepiades, or have the thought of doing him any 
evil, or if I have given one of the temple women a mina and a 


half to send him out of the world, then may Antigone be con- 
sumed with inward fire until she comes to Demeter and con- 
fesses her sin, and may Demeter not be gracious unto her, but 
rack her with grievous torments.’ 

“The inscribed stones from Tell Sandahanna belong to the 
same category. The exact formula of the curse we do not 
know; but we do know well the matters wherein the writers 
were injured.” 

If this interpretation be correct, as seems indisputable, then 
light will be thrown upon the figurines of many lands. 

Another subject which has received attention is the rise and 
fall of the waters of the Dead Sea. A beginning of scientific 
observation has been made by cutting a horizontal mark on 
the rock near Ain Feshkah, which is an easily accessible point 


from Jericho, and monthly records of the height of the water 
are being made. A similar record is to be made of the Sea 
of Galilee, by an observer at Liberias. 

The willingness of Hamdi Bey, Director of the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople, that the Fund should retain a por- 
tion of the objects found, is cause for hearty congratulation 
because a collection at Jerusalem now becomes possible. 
There is no reason why Jerusalem should not have a museum 


as Cairo and Athens have, and we may hope to see the pro- 
gress of it from this small beginning. 


Frequent inquiries are made as to the best way of going to 
Palestine, and the merits of this or that agency. Of course I 
am careful to favor no one in particular, and I am inclined to 
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advise friends to go to Jerusalem independently, stay there as 
long as they please, and then join some party for the trip 


northward as they may find most agreeable. The tourist 
sometimes makes his stay in Jerusalem too short and regrets 
that he was hurried along by his party after getting only a 
glimpse of the city. He wishes that he had stayed longer and 
strolled about more, and rested here and there until the land- 
scape in view was indelibly fixed on his memory, and made 
some personal acquaintances with the people, and entered 
upon some study for himself of the topographical problems 


yet unsolved. It is safe to say that of the time spent in Pales- 
tine one half should be spent in and about Jerusalem. Little 
trips of a day or half a day, by donkey or on foot, are most in- 
structive. 

As to utilizing the maps and plates issued by the Fund, 
writers and publishers in this country have always been gener- 
ously dealt with by the Fund. Some, contemplating extensive 
use, have made donations to the Fund in acknowledgement of 
indebtedness to it. More often a courteous request for per- 
mission to use copyright material has been responded to as 
courteously. But some have drawn heavily on the Fund’s 
publications without making any such donation or request. Is 
thisright? Isit just? As regards Bible work of any kind, 
should not the Golden Rule be observed? If the clergy and 


the religious press are dishonest, what can be expected of the 
rest? At the last annual meeting it appeared that the list of 
subscribers had been increased by fifty-nine additions and 
diminished by one hundred and eighteen losses through death 
and otherwise; but meantime the Fund’s productions are used 
more widely than ever before. Is this as it should be? Have 
not Americans more regard for justice ? 


Circulars are sent at once on application to 


Tueopore F. Wricut, 


Flon. Sec’y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Rie Rare Zourse of Lectures. 


Sometimes I am asked to commend or to announce lectures 
upon Old Egypt.in public prints. I rarely do it; and I believe 
have never done soin Bist1a. Without even a hint from Dr. 
Wright, I make my primal commendation in Brisiia, and state 
that the illustrated lectures on Monumental Egypt, by the 
Rev. Dr. Jonn Wricut, of St. Paul, are admirably fitted to 
instruct, interest, benefit, the average American audience. 
Their semi-scholarly tone.at times, their popular type always, 
their vivid presentation in a really full and beautiful assort- 
ment of pictures upon the canvas, will tell hearers and seers 
in sixty or eighty minutes more than they can glean in several 
days of reading. Dr. Wright is in love with the Nile, and his 
mind is full of the lore of the past and of “the sites and the 
stones” which recall that past to all Nile tourists of observa- 
tion and memory. The lectures, too,"are fresh and founded on 
the last discoveries made. 

I am particularly pleased to read: “The lecturer has visited 
Egypt several times and has personally studied the Egyptian 
collections in Cairo, Constantinople, Athens, Florence, Rome, 
Turin, Berlin, Paris, Oxford and the British Museum. He has 
met and conferred with Maspero, Petrie, Naville, Budge, 
Sayce, Mahaffy, Nash and other Egyptologists. The lectures 
are undertaken with the hope that a wider interest may be 
aroused in the American Branch of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, fora larger financial support coming from America will 
increase the annual distribution of Egyptian antiquities given 
to American colleges and museums.” 


The lectures are presented to our public, not to make money, 
but with the conviction that the serious side of life, especially 


religious, among the ancient Egyptians, will influence for good 
the materialistic tendencies of our age towards mere present 
living rather than preparation for endless living. Dr. Wright, 
as will be seen below, covers a wide field, and art, science, 
literature, all find place in his lectures and upon the screen. I 


have no doubt of his success in this line of work. He is al- 
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ready widely known as author of “ Early Bibles of America,” 
“Early Prayer Books of America,” large and beautiful vol- 
umes, and other minor publications. The schedule runs: 
The Nile in Nature, Art and Religion. 
The Great Rulers of Egypt. 
The Temples of Egypt. 
The Tombs of Egypt. 
The Arts of Egypt. 
The Arts of Egypt, (Concluded.) 
The Historic and Scientific Testimony of the Monuments. 
The Religion of the Egyptians. 

The many hundred slides are the work of many of the best 
artists, both trans-Atlantic and cis-Atlantic. 

Wituiam Copiey WIinsLow. 


Pa Prey ef 


In the Revue Universelle, R. Cagnat, member of the Paris 
Academy of Inscriptions, has given an excellent summary of 
the results of the archzological researches which have been 
so energetically prosecuted by French savants on the site of 
ancient Carthage, ever since the French protectorate of Tunis 
began. These investigations have been conducted chiefly by 
Father Dellatre, founder of the Lavigerie Museum in Tunis, 
and Father Glauckler. A large number of tombs have been 
discovered, many with female masks, but only one with the 
life-size figure of a man, who has been variously identified as 
Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, and Hannibal. Some characteristics in 
these tombs point to Egyptian, and others to Greek influences. 


We have before called attention to the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hettiticarum, forty-five plates of which, containing more than 


as many inscriptions, have appeared in Parts four and five of 
the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft. The in- 
scriptions are accompanied with a descriptive text giving such 
information as exists with regard to the place where each in- 
scription was found, on what material written, present resting- 
place, former publication, etc. The annual subscription price 


is only 10 marks ($2.50). 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the HArch- 
aological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from September 20 to October 
20, are greatfully acknowledged : 


Rev. Wm. W. Adams, D. D., $5.00 
Mrs. Herman D. Aldrich, 5-00 
Mrs. James B. Ames, : 5.00 
James H, Atkinson, . ; 5.00 
John B. Atkinson, ‘. F 5.00 
Mrs. Alfred Barker, . m 5.00 
Miss R. H. Barrow, .. 5.00 
Miss Margaret L. Baugh, . 10.00 
Henry W. Belknap, . - 1000 
Alfred Bevis, - 5.00 
Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, R 5.00 
Col. Henry W. Boies, : 10.00 
Charles P. Bowditch, . - 10.00 
Miss Epiru G. Bowpoin, . 25.00 
Mrs. Greorce S. Bowpoln, 25.00 
Hon. Addison Brown, ‘ 5.00 
Philip G. Brown, : . 10.00 
James S. Bunnell, ; - 10.00 
Rev. James Carter, D. D., . 5.00 
Paul Carus, Ph. D.,  . . 5.00 
T. H. Chalkley, . . ‘ 6.00 
Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D. D., 10.00 
Rev. A. St. John Chambré,D.D., 5.00 
Mrs. George H. Christian, . 5.00 
E. W. Ciark, ‘ ; » 25.00 


J. P.Cranford, . . . 5.00 
Francis A. Cunningham, ._ 10.00 
Gen. Chas. W. Darling, M. A., 10.00 
James T. Dennis, ; - 10.00 
James Douglas, . > . 10.00 
Mrs. E. Elizabeth Eastman, 5.00 
John T. Foote, . . ° 5.00 
Henry Foster, M. D., ‘ - 5-00 
Robert H. Gardiner, . ; 5.00 
Ropert GARRETT, : . 25,00 
Rev. Daniel Goodwin, Ph. D., 5.00 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, LL. D., 5.00 
Francis Hall, . ‘ > 5.00 
Mrs. A. F. Harris, ‘ ; 5.00 
Prof. Henry W. Haynes, Ph. D., 5.00 
Gen. Wm. C. Heppenheimer, 5.00 


Peter M. Hitchcock, . - $5.00 
Miss Emily Howland, 5 5.00 
Walter C. Hubbard, . ‘ 5.00 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, . 10.00 
Hon. REVERDY JOHNSON, . 25.00 
Charles P. Keith, ; . 10.00 
Rev. H. M. J. Klein, » 5.00 
Rev. Chas. S. Lester, D. D., 5.00 
Gen. Chas. G. Loring, - 10.00 
Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey, . 5-00 
Prof. Allan Marquand, Ph. D., 5.00 
Mrs. W. E. Mason, ‘ ‘ 1.00 
Wm. G. Mather, - : 5.cO 
Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, . 5.00 
John J. May. .- « . 5.00 
Miss Annie L. Merriam, . 5.00 
H. B. Mitchell, . ; ‘ 5.00 
Rev. Chas. E. Moldenke, Ph. D., 5.00 
Miss Ellen C. Morse, . : 5.00 
M. M. Morse, . ; 5.00 
Pres. Henry Morton, Ph. D., 5.00 
Galen C. Moses, . ‘ 5.00 
Rev. James B. Nies, Ph, D., 5.00 
Miss Annie S. Penfield, ‘ 5.00 
M. Taylor Pyne, » + 10,00 


Mrs. George H. Quincy, . 10.00 
Miss Harriet L. Robbins, . 5.00 
Mrs. Eunice L. W. Robottom, 5.00 
S. W. Rosendale, ‘ ; 5-00 
S. D. SARGEANT, ‘ - 25.00 
C. Sidney Shepard, . ‘ 5.00 
Mrs. John Stebbins, . - 10.15 
Rev. James S. Stone, D. D., 5.00 
Philip Verplanck, : “«s 5.00 
Mrs. John A. Walker, : 5.00 
Prof. J. Burkitt. Webb, ; 5.00 
Mrs. John C. Whitin, . : 5.00 
Mrs. S. B. Whiting, . 5.00 
Prof. Edward H. Williams, Je. » 10.00 
Rev. Charles James Wood, 5.00 
Providence Athenaeum, ? 5.00 
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Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 





Dr. Sevn HeEpin’s second expedition in Central Asia bids 
fair to be of greater interest than his first, in 1893-97. He 
reached Kashgar in September, 1899, and from thence went to 


the Lob Nor region, in which he has made many excursions 
of much interest. In his last letter, dated April 23 of this year, 
he announces the discovery of an ancient lake-bed near the 
present Lob Nor, and some ruins on its northern shore. 
Among these he found a beautiful Buddhist temple, with most 
artistic wood-carving. But his most curious find was some 
twelve letters, written on paper, in Chinese. They were in a 


marvelous state of preservation, every sign being perfectly 
distinct and legible. In one of them the place is called Lolan. 
He found also, 30 little pieces of wood, like tickets, each in- 
scribed with the name of some emperor, the year, month, and 
day of his reign; they are supposed to be at least 800 years old. 
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McKINLEY. 


HERBERT A. GRUEBER, One of the leaders of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, a prominent official of the British Museum, 
writes to Dr. Winslow: 


“T must offer you my most sincere condolence in the great 
loss you and your people have undergone in the base murder 
of your noble President. He was a man from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet—upright, fearless, conscientious, 
and unswervering in his patriotism. Also, may I add, a good 


friend to England.” 


Firchaological Notes. 


A VALUABLE archzological find has just been reported by 
the American School of Archeology at Athens. It is a bronze 


fragment or plate, dating from the seventh century B. C., con- 
taining a decree or law emanating from some high official 
source, king or council, which was intended for the people of 


Argos. It was recently unearthed a few feet below the sur- 
face, near the old Temple Herzum, at Argos, on one of whose 


pillars it was tacked. 

The inscription is a sort of compact between the city of 
Argos and neighboring towns. The mention of Tiryns and 
Mycenae on the famous column of Delphi and the destruction 
of both cities by the Argives shortly after the Persian wars 
prove that the cities were, in a measure, independent of Argos 
at the time of this statute. 

The Heraeum was the common sanctuary of the three cities, 
and naturally was the meeting place for the regulation of mat- 
ters of common concern. It is quite possible that transgress- 


ors had fled from_one to another of these towns, and that the 
statute is the resnlt of a conference to remedy the state of 
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affairs. It also contains an ordinance relating to personal 


violence, which described the penalty in store for those who 
sought to annul its provisions. 


EA SL ATAATE TA 


AN40 tHalaiq QAMAT::MA 
: 1 he NT 


Mee al nrg 
MATION :OTM71074104 


The fragment is especially noteworthy as it vividly portrays 
the form of the alphabet at this early stage of time, and is also 
one of the oldest known specimens of Argive writings in ex- 
istence. As a forcible type of criminal code it is worthy of 
comparison with our modern methods and practices. 


Max Norpav raises an interesting question concerning 
Pompeii. He writes as follows to the Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna): 

“One thing has always been a puzzle to me. Here was a 
flourishing city of about 30,000 inhabitants, most of whom evi- 


dently were well-to-do. A few hundreds, at most, lost their 
lives in the destruction of the city; the rest escaped. The 
eruption of Vesuvius continued only a few days, after which 
the district returned to its usual placid condition. In many 
places the deposit of ashes and lava was only a yard thick, and 
it was not more than three yards thick at any point yet exca- 
vated. 

“How did it happen that these 30,000 homeless persons 
showed no desire to return to their beautiful houses, so well 
built that they are standing to this day, and which could have 
been restored, at the time, with very little labor? Why did 
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they not make the slightest attempt to regain their valuable 
property in land and buildings, furniture, bronze, marble, gold, 
silver and jewels? Did the men of that time have so little 
love of home that they could leave it without a backward 
glance at the first unpleasantness? Were the Pompeiians so 


rich that the loss of their perfectly appointed homes appeared 


trivial to them, so that they preferred settling elsewhere to re- 
storing their city? Or did superstition prevent the attempt? 
“This indifferent renunciation of their patrimony by a 
whole cityful is to me an insoluable enigma, which forces itself 
the more strongly upon my attention now as I walk along the 
finely paved streets between houses which need only new roofs 


to make them again inhabitable."—7vanslation made for the 
Literary Digest. 


THE expedition sent by the Austrian Academy of Sciences 
to explore the ancient castles of Northern Arabia has returned 


to Vienna, having accomplished the purpose for which it set 


out early in the spring. 

According to an account of the journey given by the two 
leaders of the expedition, Dr. Alois Musil and Herr Mielich, to 
the ‘‘Neues Wiener Tagblatt,” they proceeded from Jerusalem 
to the Castle of Amra, which is situated a hundred and forty 
miles to the east of the Holy City. They were accompanied 
by twelve native servants and had seven camels., Thanks to 
the help of the Arabian chieftain Hael, to whom Amra be- 
longs, and whose friendship Dr. Musil gained during a former 
visit to North Arabia, the explorers reached Amra without be- 
ing molested by the inhabitants. They wereobliged, however, 
to conceal the real object of their journey. They represented 


themselves as being benevolent doctors, who were desirous of 
healing the diseases of the people. This subterfuge alone en- 
abled them to overcome the strong prejudice of the inhabitants 
against European intruders. 

An examination of the Castle of Amra showed that it really 
contained the treasures of antiquity rumored to be within its 
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walls. The castle was erected before the Christian era, and 
has been uninhabited during the last 1300 years. The two ex- 
plorers are silent as to the detailed results of the researches, 
becsuse they intend to publish a book, giving a full account, as 
soon as possible. 


Dr. Musil and Herr Mielich had not been long at Amra be- 
fore the Bedouins attacked them, overcame a stout resistance, 
and captured the explorers’ camels and other belongings. The 
Chieftain Hael intervened, and harangued the Bedcuins on the 
folly of robbing the wise men of the West, who came to heal 
the diseases of the people. The Bedouins then promptly re- 
stored the explorers’ property. 


A number of other encounters with the Bedouins in the 
desert east of the Pilgrims’ road to Mecca ended equally satis- 
factorily. Dr. Musil and Herr Mielich have achieved the ex- 
ploration of a country hitherto unknown. 





Dr. Kotpewey forwarded a further report about the pro- 


gress of the excavations he and his German colleagues are 
carrying on at the supposed site of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace 
in ancient Babylon. He says he has discovered in the south 
quarter of the town a square courtyard surrounded by walls, 
the southern of which is a very fine piece of architecture. 


The wall is faced with glazed tiles, which seem to have 
wonderfully withstood the ravages of time, and are artistically 
ornamented with flowers and tracery; but many of the tiles 
have fallen out of their places to the ground, and they have 
had to be carefully pieced together. This has been success- 
fully done and the result shows a beautiful design. The de- 
sign is now on the way to Germany. 

In the courtyard were also found several bricks, evidently 
part of a mosaic pavement, the design of which was composed 
of enamels and glass-raised work, as well as coffins, coins, 
fragments of stone inscriptions, and a broad slab on which 
was a picture of the Babylonian idea of hell. 


Dr. Koldewey considers the recent finds as fully proving that 
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this part of the city contained what was doubtless the finest of 
the Babylonian palaces and consequently the palace of Nebu- 


chadnezzar. Meanwhile excavations are being carried on in 
the business quarter of Old Babylon, where in 1874 the entire 
business documents of the Babylonish firm “Egibi & Son”’— 
possibly the oldest house of business “of which the world holds 
record,” to use Tennyson’s phrase—were dug out by Arabians. 
These documents—unpaid bills, day books, ledgers, etc.— 
were made of hardened clay, and the wonder is that they had 
not crumbled away during the course of thecenturies. In one 
case it is clear that the unpaid bills are now only of historic 
interest, for the Babylonian legal period of limitation must 
have long expired. 

Dr. Koldewey has succeeded in discovering Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s throne room at Babylon. It is a gigantic building, about 
60 feet wide by 160 long. Exactly opposite the door is the 


niche in which once the royal throne stood, and on both sides 
and on the northern front of the hall are richly colored orna- 
ments, in good preservation, which will doubtless prove of the 
highest historical and artistic importance. The German expe- 
dition has also begun excavations in the City of Babylon, near 
the present village of Jumjuma, and has already discovered a 
goodly number of inscribed clay tablets, which, according to 


the testimony of Dr. Weissbach, the Assyriologist of the expe- 


dition, contain letters, psalms and vocabularies. They are, 
therefore, all documents of the deepest interest, and are spec- 
ially calculated to further the study of the Old Testament. 
With the help of new railway material, the work on the hill 
of Amraniibu Ali is shortly to be resumed, and the excavations 
of this unique Pantheon of the Babylonian metropolis, hidden 
deep down in the earth, promise rich and varied discoveries. 
The German Oriental Society does not confine its activity to 


Babylon. It has secured two other hills, named Fara and Abu 
Hatah, which are believed to contain particularly fine monu- 
ments dating from 4000 B.C. The two hills are not far from 


Nuffar, where the American excavations are being made, and 
the Sultan has already issued an irade permitting the exca- 
vations. 
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Proressor Hitprecut sends to the Sunday School Times the 
following account of the German expedition at Babylon: 

According to the third annual report published by the Ger- 
man Oriental Society, Emperor William has accepted the 
protectorate over that society. The total sum spent during 
1900 in connection with the present expedition engaged in the 
methodical exploration of the ruins of Babylon amounts to 
94.629 marks, or nearly $23,000 (that is, 35,270 marks, or nearly 
$8,500 less than the receipts of the year), which may be re- 
garded as a fair average of the annual expenses necessary to 
maintain a well-equipped expedition for a full year in the 
field, after its regular establishment on a Babylonian ruin. 
The regular contributions from the five hundred and sixty-one 
members of the society cover only about the fourth part of all 
the expenses, the principal amount being paid out of a subven- 


tion of the Prussian government (67,000 marks, or about 
$16,000), increased by the sum of 15,000 marks, or about $3,600, 
granted out of the fund placed at the disposal of the Emperor. 
With the continued aid from these two important sources, the 
expedition, the results of which have been chiefly topographi- 
cal during the past years, may be expected to bring its valu- 
able work to a final successful issue. 


A generous member of the Oriental Society has contributed 


$12,000 to a second German expedition to be sent out to a 
promising South Babylonian ruin, concerning which the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Ottoman government are in course 
of progress. 


ProressorR Dr, Georce StTeinporrr, of the University of 
Leipsic, reports to the Sunday School Times the following ac- 
count of the Biblical Hophrain the light of a new inscription: 

For the history of the twenty-sixth dynasty, from the acces- 
sion of Psammetichus (663 B. C.) to the conquest of Egypt by 
the Persians under Cambyses (528 B. C.), the period of time 
corresponding to the reign of Necho and Hophra, two of the 
Pharoahs mentioned in the Old Testament, we are obliged to 
rely chiefly on the accounts of the Greeks, especially of Herod- 
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otus, and the comparatively brief statements of the Bible. 
Only a few native hieroglyphic sources yielding information 
regarding this period are known to us. It is therefore all the 
more gratifying when at last an inscription is found that 
throws some light upon this interesting epoch, and that gives 
us an Egyptian version of events otherwise described only 
from the Greek and Hebrew standpoint. An important 
record of this period has recently been published by G. 
Daressy, curator of the Museum of Gizeh, in Maspéro’s 
“Recueil” (Vol. XXII). The original is on a large stele of red 
granite, which, before it found its way into the above men- 
tioned museum, served as a door-sill in a palace of Cairo once 
occupied by the famous General Kleber of the Napoleonic ex- 
pedition. The inscription dating from the three years’ reign 
of Amasis, furnishes details of its own concerning the events 
that led to the fall of Hophra and the accession of Amasis, and 
is a significant commentary on the passage in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, “ Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will give Pharaoh- 
hophra, king of Egypt, into the hands of his enemies, and into 
the hand of them that seek his life” (Jer. 44: 30). 

According to the Greek account, Hophra (Apries) sent an 
army of native Egyptians to aid the Libyans, who were sorely 
pressed by the Greek colonists of Cyrene. His troops were 
defeated by the Cyreneans, and believing that he had inten- 
tionally planned their destruction, they revolted, and pro- 
claimed their general, Amasis, king. Nearly all the Egyptians 
supported the new king, whilst only the Greek mercenaries re- 
mained faithful to the old Pharaoh. The latter attacked the 
rebels at Momemphis. ‘Hophra lost, and was taken prisoner 
For a time Amasis recognizen him as a joint ruler with him- 
self, but when, as it seems, Hophra conspired against his con- 
queror, he was delivered to the Egyptians, who strangled him. 
All this we learn from Greek sources. These same events we, 
however, now find touched upon in the new hieroglyphic in- 
scription, though, of course, in a very different form. Refer- 
ence is first made to the conflict which in B. C. 569 ended with 
the overthrow of Hophra. Then a war is mentioned in which 
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Hophra again participated, and which Amasis, “ battling like a 
lion,” brought toaclose. We are probably not wrong in con- 
necting this war with the Babylonian invasion, inasmuch as 


Nebuchadnezzar, according to a cuneiform inscription, made 
war against Egypt in the year 568. It seems, however, that 
only by degrees did Amasis succeed in expelling the hostile 
forces, who, no doubt, found an ally'in the dethroned Hophra. 
In one of the conflicts thus waged Hophra met his death. 


But Amasis “forgave him his offenses against the gods,” had 
his fallen friend buried, and instituted funeral sacrifices for 
him. Thus do these new disclosures, in a brilliant manner, 
confirm and supplement the information we already had of 
this important event. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology. Vol 23, Parts 4and 5. Some Unconventional Views on 
the Texts of the Bible, by Sir. H. W. Howarth—A Mythologi- 
cal Text from Memphis, by F. W. Read and A. C. Bryant.— 
Assyriological Gleanings, by T. G. Pinches.—Greek Ostraka 
from Egypt, by A. H. Sayce.—Extracts from Notebooks, by 
Percy E. Newberry.—Pasht and the Sed Festival, by Geo. St. 
Clair—The Wadi Halfa Stela of Senwosret 1—Arza and 
Atiza, and other Archeological Notes, by Joseph Offord.— 
Egyptian Notes, by A. Wiedemann.— Contribution to the Sec- 
ond Table of Khamuas, by W. Spiegelberg.—A Greek Circle 
of late times showing Euphratean Influence, by R. Brown, 
Jr.—An Inscribed Disk of the XXIInd Dynasty, by A. E. 
Wiegall.— A Wooden Palette, Egyptian, by E. Towry Whyte. 
This number is illustrated with eight plates. 

Says Sir Henry Howarth, “In the Hebrew manuscript 
Bibles ‘Chronicles’ are not divided into two books, but form a 
continuous narrative, and, as we shall show presently, the 
same was the case with the Septuagint. The division, no 
doubt, originated with the Christians, and occurs in all the 
Christian Bibles, both Greek and Latin. It was probably the 
handiwork of Origen. It was copied, however, by the Jews in 
the Bomberg edition of the printed text, 1516-17, and then 
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passed into Hebrew printed Bibles. There is no break in the 
matter of the work to justify such a division, and if we are to 
restore the Bible text to its pristine condition, we must inte- 
grate the two books into one. 

“Tt is an equally plain and elementary fact that the second 
book of Chronicles ends quite abruptly in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and if we are to complete the sentence and the narra- 
tive, we must go on to the book of Ezra, and at least to the end 
of the first chapter of that book. It is, therefore, plain and 
universally admitted that not only did Chronicles originally 
form one book, but also that that book included the book of 
Ezra. Ezra is treated, however, as a separate book in all 
Hebrew Bibles, MS. and printed, as well in all the Greek texts 
now extant, so that it must have been separated at an early 
date. As we shall show, however, there was no such separa- 
tion in the Septuagint, and it no doubt took place after that 
translation was made.” 


Dr. Stein, writing from Khotan on April 22nd, reports the 
latest results of his excavations in Northern.Chinese Turke- 
stan. He has unearthed a large number of fine stucco sculp- 
tures closely resembling the Greco-Buddhist relics of the 
North-Western Punjab, probably belonging to the first century 
of the Christian era. Great difficulty is being experienced in 
excavating the colossal Buddhas, but valuable photographs 
have been taken of them, while the smaller pieces have been 
removed. Dr. Stein has now a fine illustration of what the 


big Stupa with its chapel and court was like in Khotan at the 
time of the Han dynasty. 


Proressor GoopsPEED says in the Bzblical World that Coptic 
fragments of a non-canonical gospel was recently published 


from a Strassburg papyrus by Jacoby, and were identified by 
him as parts of the lost Gospel according to the Egyptians. 
His reviewers incline, however, to the opinion that the frag- 
ments have nothing to do with the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, but may, perhaps, be from the Ebionite Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles mentioned by Origen in his first homily 
on Saint Luke. 





